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3 Two Distinguished Feminists | 
“x Vice-President Curtis greets Fina Forcade Jackson, representative of the 
rs National Feminist Union of Cuba. Mrs. Jackson has recently been a guest at 
| the National Woman's Party Headquarters in Washington. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 


place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 


Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Senator Geratp P. North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House May 18, 1928, 


by REPRESENTATIVE FRepeRICK W. MAGRADY 
Pennsylvania. 


Shall We Affiliate > 


ing biennial national convention of the National Woman’s Party, to be 

held on December 6, 7 and 8 in Washington, D. C., is the matter of 
affiiliation with the Open Door International. 

This organization was recently formed in Berlin, Germany, to work inter- 

nationally for the economic emancipation of women. It is headed by Elizabeth 

Abbott, of London, England, and represents the forefront of Feminist activity. 


() in of the most important questions that will come before the approach- 


To many members of the Woman’s Party affiliation with the Open Door. 


International seems so obvious as to be almost foreordained, but to a smaller 
group participation in international work seems beside the point until our 
own emancipation has been achieved. 

“Work for Equal Rights at home,” say the leaders of this group, “before 
attempting to establish a standard for the whole world. There is plenty to 
do right here with our own legislatures and in our own National Congress 
and it doesn’t pay to spread one’s energies too thin.” 

To all of which we agree save in one respect alone. Curiously enough the 
status of women in other countries reacts upon our status here. 

As our National President, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, once very wisely said, 
“No woman can be free anywhere until all women are free.” This is the simple 
fact in the case. A subjugated womanhood in any country in the world today 
tends to discredit the Feminist ideal right at our own doors. 

Especially since the rise of the League of Nations is this emphatically true, 
The interests of American women themselves cannot be safe-guarded save 
through work in the international field. 


Try It and See 


RS. L. F. FEICKERT of Dunellen, New Jersey, president of the 
MI New Jersey Women’s Republican Club and editor of the New Jersey 

Republican, has sent us a statement issued by Judge John P. Kirk- 
patrick, presiding Judge of the Court of Common Pleas at New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, which cannot fail to be of interest to our readers. 

Judge Kirkpatrick says: 

“For some five or six years women have served on both Grand and Petit 
Juries in Middlesex County. My contact with them in that capacity is more 
particularly with reference to their services as Petit Jurors. Observing the 
work of woman jurors I have concluded that they display in that capacity 
an intelligence in dealing with the facts presented, that is at least comparable 
to that shown by male jurors, and in many instances a broad-minded and dis- 
passionate consideration of difficult factual situations, highly commendable. 

“As a lawyer I would as readily present a case to a jury composed of women 
as to a jury composed of men, and as a judge I feel satisfied that the women 
jurors give to the matters presented to them as careful, earnest and conscien- 
tious attention and arrive at as intelligent conclusions as the male jurors do.” 

Testimony of this sort is irrefutable and should be communicated more 
widely to the general public. There are many well-educated people in 
America, including plenty of lawyers, judges and legislators, who do not even 
know that women serve on juries in nearly one-half of the States of the Union. 
Much less do they know that wherever women have been admitted to jury 
service their record has been as good as, or better than, men’s. They regard 
the whole proposition as an unprecedented innovation and are fearful of 
experimenting with the unknown. An obvious first step, therefore, in the 
campaign to open the jury box universally to women on the same terms as 
it is now open to men, is the more general dissemination of the facts in the 
case. Women already have a magnificent record behind them in public service 
as jurors and this record should be fully utilized toward the completion of the 
campaign. 

A simple method of bringing the facts to the public lies through the open 
letter columns of the daily press. Write a letter, a short letter, to your own 
daily paper and quote what Judge Kirkpatrick says. Ten to one it will be 
published and then it will be widely read. 

We have on file at Headquarters numberless “opinions” of distinguished 
judges, lawyers and public officials, expressing with the utmost definition their 
complete approval of women as jurors. These opinions are inactive and con- 
sequently of no constructive value as long as they merely stay in the files, 
but when once they become publicly known they will allay some of the most 
stubborn opposition there is to women’s serving on juries. 
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Plans for the Convention Progress 


for the biennial national conven- 

tion of the National Woman’s 
Party, which is to be held in Washington, 
Dp. C., on December 6, 7 and 8, is now 
being prepared by the Committee on Ar- 
rangements which was appointed by the 
National Council at its last meeting on 
September 12. 

Jane Norman Smith, chairman of the 
National Council of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, is ex-officio chairman of this 
most important committee. Other mem- 
bers of the committee who have already 
been appointed are: 

Anita Pollitzer, Florence Bayard 
Hilles, Edith Houghton Hooker, Mrs. 


\ GENERAL outline of the program 


Harvey W. Wiley, Mrs. Richard Wain- 
wright, Mrs. Stephen H. Pell, Mrs. John 
Winters Brannan, Mabel Vernon, Maud 
Younger, Mrs. William Kent, Marion 
May, Mrs. Dwight Clark and Mrs. Nmile 
Berliner. 


A Washington committee on local ar- 
rangements has also been appointed to 
attend to such matters as the entertain- 
ment of the delegates to the convention, 
special social functions, and so on, Among 
the District members who have already 
consented to serve on this committee 
are: 

Mrs. Wymond Bradbury, Mrs. Andrew 
Stewart, Sara Grogan, Mrs. Hilton, Mrs. 
Appleton Clark, Mary K. Macarty, Mrs. 


Corvin Thompson, Mrs. Paul Linebarger 
and Grace Miller. 

It is important that the Committee on 
Arrangements should hear from the presi- 
dents of the various State branches as 
soon as possible with regard to the time 
that they wish set aside on the program 
for their reports. These reports should 
be presented in written form for filing at 
Headquarters and also for publication in 
Equa. Ricuts. It will be advantageous 
if copies of these reports can be mailed on 
in advance to Headquarters. 

All communications regarding the con- 
vention should be addressed to Mabel 
Vernon, National Executive Secretary of 
the National Woman’s Party, 21 First 
street N. E., Washington, D, C. 


Woman in the Philippines 


reports of the activities of women come © 


reports ot te and widely scattered 


constantly to the headquarters of the 
Inter American. Commission of Women. 
Among the recent acquisitions is a bul- 
letin by Maria Paz Mendoza Guazon, M.D., 
D.T.M., entitled “The Development and 
Progress of the Filipino Women.’* Dr. 
Mendoza Guazon has given us a vivid pic- 
ture of woman in the Philippines in this 
illustrated pamphlet of some fifty pages, 
published (we are delighted to note) by 
the office of the Public Welfare Commis- 
sioner, Department of the Interior of the 
Government of the Philippine Islands. 


Olive Schreiner’s uncompromising and 
challenging statement on the flyleaf 
strikes the keynote for the whole: “Only 
an able and laboring womanhood can 
permanently produce an able and labor- 
ing manhood, and only an effete and in- 
active male can ultimately be produced 
by an effete and inactive womanhood.” 
And there is something of Olive Schreiner’s 
blend of passionate idealism and hard 
sense of reality in Dr. Mendoza Guazon’s 
Feminism. She is herself professor of 
pathology and bacteriology in the Col- 
lege of Medicine of the University of the 
Philippines, and vice-president of the 
Medical Association of the Islands; but 
she is by no means the first of her race 
to distinguish herself for solid intellectual 
achievements. In 647 A. D., she tells us, 
the Princess Sima was a wise and efficient 
ruler. “Things dropped on the road were 
not picked up.” An old Chinese record 
describes her as one who was “able to 
write in Arabic characters, had an army 
of free women, slave girls, and female 
captives who fought just like men, and 


*“The Development and Progress of the Filipino 
Women,” by Maria Paz Mendoza Guazon, M.D., 


D.T.M, Bureau of Printing, 1928. Price, 50 cents. 


By Muna Lee 


Director of the Bureau of International 
Relations, University of Porto Rico 


made incursions into the territories of her 
enemies.”’ 


The Philippine woman of today, with 
her blend of Spanish and Asiatic blood, 
is gifted with a keenly alert intelligence. 
In 1927, 231 women were awarded degrees 
by the University of the Philippines; and 
according to consular records, there are 
at present 40 Philippine women pbhy- 
sicians; 53 women dentists, 562 women 
pharmacists ; 15 women optometrists; and 


1,791 women nurses. 


“The professions that appeal most 
strongly to women are teaching, phar- 
macy, and nursing,” says Dr. Mendoza 
Guazon. “Although there are many cen- 
ters of learning which offer law in their 
curriculum, we have only thirty women 
lawyers who passed the bar examination 
and only three have a license to practice 
in the city of Manila. 


66 ANY of the professional woman 

are teaching in the different uni- 
versities or institutions for women. In the 
Bureau of Science there are three women 
bacteriologists, one chemist, and a grad- 
uate from the United States who is a spe- 
cialist in canning fruits. In the University 
of the Philippines, we have: Member of 
the Board of Regents, one; full professor, 
one; associate professors, three; and as- 
sistant professors, six. As assistant fiscal, 
we have one; as secretary to one of the 
members of the Supreme Court, another; 
and as justice of the peace, two. The 
Philippine Library and Museum and the 
library of the Bureau of Science have 
many women assistants and a woman as 
division chief. Women as cashiers, clerks, 


secretaries, and saleswomen are appre- 
ciated here as well as in the United States, 
and their number in the Islands is in- 
creasing by hundreds every year..... 

“Formerly the life cycle of a Filipino 
woman could be divided into two parts: 
In the first part, we found her vegetating 
blissfully within the walls of one of those 
solitary and iron-barred convents, called 
Colegios de Seforitas. If her parents’ 
means were not sufficient, she had to stay 
at home and help her mother in household 
duties, or go to work in the fields. In the 
second part, her life was spent in the 
home as the mother of many children, or 
as a spinster, or in a convent as a nun. 
On account of the continuous vigilance 
that parents had to exert over their female 
children, a daughter was not considered 
a blessing to the family, but rather a cause 
for worry. I still remember the bantering 
to which a father who had many female 
children was subjected. His friends would 
say: ‘Why do you work so hard? Why 
hoard so much gold when your future 
sons-in-law will throw it away? Take 
note; do not let your daughters learn 
how to write, because they will communi- 
cate with their sweethearts behind your 
back.’ 


“The Filipino woman of today acts as 
hostess to her friends, and addresses 
large assemblies of men and women on 
social, scientific, and political matters. 
How many representatives in the Legis- 
lature and Senate owe their seats to 
women might be interesting to know. 

“Short sleeves, short skirts, bobbed hair, 
plucked eyebrows, rouge, and lip-sticks 
have followers in these Islands and the 
unique, butterfly-like dress of the Filipino 
woman is disappearing little by little, to 
our disappointment. ‘The Filipino woman 
is unique among the women of the East 
in that she is free of foot, face ,and waist, 
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and stands up and looks straight ahead 
without fear of fashion,’ was the editorial 


comment of the Manila Daily Bulletin | 


a few years ago. 


tinuing every week thereafter, 


B EGINNING with October 9 and con- 
American Feminists should set 


aside the quarter hour from 5 to 5.15 P. M. 


on Wednesday afternoons to listen in on 
the radio programs of the National 
Woman’s Party which will go out over 
the blue network of the National Broad- 
casting Company. 

The programs will be broadcast over 
stations WJZ, New York; KDKA, Pitts- 
burgh; WGY, Schenectady; KYW, Chi- 
cago; WRC, Washington; KOA, Denver, 
and KPO, San Francisco. 


Some of the State branches are arrang-: 


ing to hold special meetings on Wednes- 
day afternoons, to conclude with the radio 
programs. If this plan is sufficiently de- 
veloped the membership of the Woman’s 
Party over the whole country will have an 
opportunity of hearing some of the most 
distinguished Equal Rights speakers in 
the world. 

It has been suggested that Equal Rights 
radio teas at the homes of the various 
members would make an attractive fea- 
ture in the State work, especially in the 
smaller towns. A Wednesday afternoon 


bridge party with the radio program as 


the climax might even serve to augment 


“Woman’s political enfranchisement in 
the Philippines will come as the natural 
and logical sequence of events.” 

This is altogether a most informative 


the ever necessitous State treasuries if a 
small fee were charged. 


radio programs through October, 
November and December are now 
ready for official publication as follows: 
October 9—Mabel Vernon of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, National Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Woman’s Party— 
“What the National Woman’s Party Is 
and Why.” 


October 16—Senator Gerald P. Nye of 
North Dakota, sponsor of the Equal 
Rights Amendment in the 71st Congress— 
“The Equal Rights Amendment.” 

October 23—Frances G. Roberts of New 
York, luncheon manager, Schrafft’s, 46th 
street and Fifth avenue—‘“Women in In- 
dustry.” 


October 30—Senator Arthur Capper of 
Kansas—“Woman’s Part in Rural Life.” 


November 6—Edith Houghton Hooker 
of Baltimore, editor of Equa, Ricuts— 
“The Significance of the Equal Rights 
Movement in Everyday Life.” 

November 13—Hon. C. Bascom Slemp 
of Washington, D. O.—“Opportunities for 
Women in Public Service.” 

November 20—Annie Goodrich, dean of 


Equal Rights 


and stimulating study, and the author 
has enriched her theme with many 
vividly depicted details from the past and 
present of her beloved land. 


Set the Time Aside 


Yale University Nursing School—“Wom. 
en in the Nursing Profession.” 


November 27—Florence Bayard Hille, 
of Delaware, daughter of Thomas F. 
Bayard, first Ambassador from the United 
States to Great Britain—“The Woman on 
the Farm.” 

December 4—Mrs. William Kent of 
California, member of the National Coun. 
cil of the National Woman’s Party—*“lIn. 
ternational Activities of American 
Women.” 


December 11—Mr. Raymond Clapper, 
head of Washington Bureau, United 


Press—“The Growing Importance of 


Women in the News.” 


December 18—Jane Norman Smith of 
New York, Chainman of the National 
Council, National Woman’s Party— 
“Women’s Activities in the Tlst Con- 
gress.” 

December 25—Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley 
of Washington, D. C., wife of Dr. Wiley, 
pure food expert—‘“Women as Home-. 
makers.” 


press of these programs not later than 
Monday of every week in order to assure 
adequate publicity. 


“Our Astonishing Women” 


DBELHGATION of twenty-eight 

American business and profession- 

al women, headed by Lena M. 
Phillips, New York attorney, who was 
formerly president of the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, is touring Europe with a 
view to forming a world-wide federation 
of business and professional women. 

The New York Times reports from 
Vienna that the delegation has in its 
membership a manager of a cotton plan- 
tation, the secretary-treasurer of a bank, 
the treasurer of a publicity company, and 
a real estate dealer. In Budapest they 
found one woman acting as chief chemist 
in a large factory, and another running 
a women’s newspaper. In Czechoslovakia 
they talked with a woman member of the 
Czechoslovakian Senate. 

The Times then published under the 
title, “Our Astonishing Women,” the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

“Reports from Paris inform us that the 
American business and professional wom- 
en on a good-will tour of Europe have 
been received in Paris with cordiality, 
but also with astonishment. The delega- 


tion of Frenchmen who gave them official 
welcome naturally showed them every 
courtesy. Hven in moments of great sur- 


prise the well-poised Parisian remembers 


his manners. But one interviewer gave 
tentative expression to his amuzement at 
the importance of the positious held by 
these American women. Discovering that 
the visitors were not displeased because 
he was astounded, he and others plied 
them with questions about their work, 


their responsibilities, their incomes. 


bewilder their fellow-citizens has 
been one of the privileges lately 


acquired by American women. There have 


always been a few outstanding women 
who have done the unexpected, but during 
the last quarter of a century a multitude 
of them have gone in for it. Their exploits 
have been so many and so varied that the 
American public has become almost an- 
esthetic to them. It is difficult to think 
of a feat now which would not be greeted 
with a slightly bored ‘just what one 
might expect of a woman.’ 


“They must go abroad to get the full 
measure of flattering confusion and ad- 


miration which has been drained away 
here. France is unaccustomed to the idea 
of the woman magnate. Yet for Ameri- 
ans, in their turn, there is an element of 
surprise at the French surprise. Travel. 
ers of every nationality in France have 
long remarked the prominence of the 
femme in her husband’s business. The 
most superficial observer cannot overlook 
the alert black-bombazine maman who 
runs her house, directs her children, per- 
suades and commands her husband, and 
presides over the cash drawer. Let him 
try to stroll out absent-mindedly and he 
will wish he had not overlooked her. She 
has a voice in the purchase of supplies 
for the business, whether it is concerned 
with books, hardware, woolens, or bread, 
and she has the power of veto. The money 
passes through her hands in both direc- 
tions. She is accepted as a matter of 
course by her countrymen. If she did not 
take an interest in earning a living, there 
would be cause for astonishment. What 
astonishes the French in our women they 
have for generations taken for granted in 
their own.” 


| 

State officers should apprise the local 
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“Human and Divine’ 


biography of Mary Baker Eddy at- 

tributes to her, through 523 closely 
printed pages, a kaleidoscopic psychologi- 
cal content, and he does so with the same 
dispassionate calm with which he speaks 
of the color of her eyes. Perhaps he will 
please no one with his book except the 
student of comparative religion. Psycho- 
analysts will find interest in some of the 
more disillusioning aspects of the study, 
but are they not to take warning lest -it 
may yet remain for the student of com- 
parative religion to some day analyse 
their own great mysteries and put them 
in their proper place? Is it conclusive 
that all psychical phenomena of human 
life can be explained through psycho- 
analysis? Is it conclusive that “sub- 
conscious” is more appropriate term 
to apply to mind than “mortal” or 
“divine”? Is it more conclusive to relate 
almost everything to libido than to relate 
all things to love? 


With such questions arising, it does not 
seem at all singular that after Mr. Dakin 
has bared many of Mrs. Eddy’s various 
complexes he should at last, on the 523d 
page, close his work in the act of writing 
the word “divine.” Thus does he end 
his story: 

_ “That indomitable will which keeps men 

always marching to goals they ever ap- 
proach but never quite attain, that thing 
which Dostoievsky has called ‘Man’s 
quenchless yearning after Universality” 
is the force in man that relates him to 
eternity. Such a will, working through 
human finitude, is the soul of a Life 
greater than any individual. So it was 
in her gallant struggle to achieve despite 
every human limitation that Mary Baker 
Eddy revealed whatever divinity may 
glow in man.” 


In the same connection he says “It was 
through her limitations and not such 
paltry virtues as some men have wished 
to shroud her with, that she came finally 
to comradeship among the great. For 
few have been the leaders of men who 
have not suffered from some great handi- 


Tv young man who writes this 


eap to which they owed their leadership, 


the world’s history has been written by 
souls who, striving to overcome some 
barrier, have gathered a momentum that 
finally carried them far beyond mere com- 
pensation to heights of fame. If, when 
she reached her pinnacle, she failed to 
find the release from the disabilities 
against which she struggled so long, this 
need not shadow the meaning of a woman 
who shared a finite human destiny.” 


She sought flight and escape, he holds, 
and this flight and these escapes and the 
defenses and compensations make up the 
story he tells. “She ended by tearing 


down every obstacle in the world around 


“Mrs. Eppy,rHe BroGRaPHy oF a VIRGINAL 
Minp,” Edwin Franden Dakin. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, $5.00. — 

Reviewed by Sue S. White 


her and then rebuilding her realm to 
suit her desires and needs.” 

It is suggested by the author that a mad- 
man and a genius may be each obsessed 
and that the distinction between them lies 
in whether or not the world finally 
accepts the obsession. Thus: 

“Had Mrs. Eddy failed in her task of 
creating a separate universe for herself, 
had she been unable to maintain herself 
in this new enclosure, then the world she 
left behind would have nodded sagely and 
its every man might have tapped his finger 
to his head. Since she not only tamed her 
wilderness, but attracted to her novel 
empire many others willing to give her 
fealty, the world can well recognize her 
unique achievement. She achieved, indeed, 
what not many men or women in history 
have ever attained. For few individuals 
who have found themselves utterly at 
variance with all other men have ever 
succeeded in going forth and establishing, 
apart from the rest of humanity, a world 
of their own design. It is a mark of genius 
in man when he is not content to adjust 


himself to his environment, but attempts 


instead to remould his circumstances 
more in accord with his desire. It is this 
gift of re-creation which above all distin- 
guishes a man from lower beasts, to the 
degree to which he may possess it. It 
cannot be denied that Mrs. Eddy demon- 
strated the possession of such a gift in 
an extraordinary way.” 


UTSIDE of this world of her own 

creating, the majority will probably 
always be, he says, but adds: “Posterity 
should be exceedingly slow to pronounce 
on Mrs. Eddy the usual verdict of the 
majority when it judges the being who 
has refused to accept the validity of the 
reality known to the mass mind. It can 
well afford to temper its judgment with 
admiration and acclaim for a unique 
achievement. It can wisely give careful 
consideration to Mrs. Eddy’s empire to 
see if men may not discover there some 
laws of building which can be more 
widely applied in the world which the 
majority calls real. If a single principle 
can be found there which is useful to 
the world in general, then humanity 
need not quarrel with her memory. It 
will not matter even that she may not 
have been the first to employ this prin- 
ciple; her contribution will be no less if 
she merely demonstrated it, helped to test 
it, managed to bring it to the attention 
of others who might never otherwise have 
known that it existed. Her empire may 
even fall into rack and ruin; yet if from 


its. towers one contribution to human 
knowledge can be salvaged, then Mrs. 
Eddy’s strange universe was an advance 
in the evolution of worlds.” 


HAT this one contribution, if any, 

is, Mr. Dakin and the rest of us may 
be too close to Mrs. Eddy’s own day to tell. 
There are two outstanding points to her 
teachings left in my own mind from read- 
ing her life that were, to say the least, 
unique in her day. Both of them we are 
told she borrowed from others. With one 
of these theories Feminists have no 
greater concern than any one else. The 
other one of these two unique theories, 
whether we accept it as a sound theo- 
logical principle or not, is not without 
special interest to those who mark the 
fluctuations of human thought, with rela- 
tion to masculine dominance. In the 
early pages of this biography we are told 
that young Mary Baker may possible have 
attended a Shaker meeting at some time 
in her childhood. Mr. Dakin says: 


“Later commentators have noted that 
Mary Baker seemed to have owed some- 
thing to Shaker theology in the final 
assembling of her ideas, but much has 
been conjecture. It has been pointed out 
that the main contribution of the Shakers 
to modern religious theory was the idea 
that God is both masculine and feminine, 
that they raised their prayers to ‘Our 
Father and Mother which are in heaven.’ 
It is also worth noting that Ann Lee, 
the Shaker leader, was claimed by some 
of her followers to be greater than Christ, 
and that she was also identified by some 
of these enthusiasts with the woman of 
the Apocalypse, described in Revelation.” 


About two hundred pages further on, 
we find Mr. Dakin repeating: 


“The idea of God as a feminine as well 
as a masculine entity, combining the best 
features of ‘both, had been familiar to 
Mrs. Eddy since her girlhood days, when 
Shaker teachers were the subject of wide 
neighborhood gossip. However, much of 
these she consciously remembered, the his- 
torian can have no doubt but that they 
made a marked indent on her impression- 
able childish mind, and that as she heard 
of Quimby’s theories she, indeed, felt that 
many of them were a reiteration of ideas 
that had been slumbering in her mind 
from girlhood. ...And so Mrs. Eddy 
came to quote about herself the same 
Scriptural reference concerning the wom- 
an of the Apocalypse that Ann Lee’s fol- 
lowers had read as a phophecy of their 
own leader.” 


Furthermore, The Journal published a 
sermon delivered in Chicago by Reverend 
George B. Day, M. A., C. 8. B., in which 
it was claimed: “‘We are witnessing the 
transfer of the gospel from male to female 
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trust. ... Eighteen hundred years ago 
Paul declared that man was the head of 
the woman; but now, in ‘Science and 
Health,’ it is asserted that ‘woman is the 
highest form of man.’ ” 

But on one occasion, when questioned, 
Mrs. Eddy stated that her successor would 
be aman. This was later vetoed and she 
refused to permit any successor at all, 
save in this way: 

“T did say that a man would be my 
future successor. By this I did not mean 
any man today on earth. 

“Science and Health makes it plain to 
all Christian Scientists that the man- 
hood and womanhood of God have already 
been revealed to a degree through Christ 
Jesus and Christian Science, His two wit- 
nesses. What remains to lead on the cen- 
turies and reveal my successor, is man in 
the image and likeness of the Father- 
Mother God, man the generic term for all 
mankind.” 


This may not seem entirely clear to 
every one, but out of it came one of the 
most interesting phases of the Christian 
Science movement and one of the most 
interesting incidents in Mrs. Eddy’s life— 
her attitude toward Augusta E. Stetson 
and Mrs. Stetson’s attitude toward her. 

“Though she slay me, yet will I trust 
her” is the legend that the outsider reads 
from Mrs. Stetson’s life in the light of 
the facts as given by Mr. Dakin. True, 
slaughter is hardly conceivable to one 
who does not believe in death, so Mrs. 
Stetson was probably not as tragic to her- 
self as she may appear to outsiders. She 
never faltered in her trust and in her love 
for her leader. She attributed to Mrs. 
Icddy a divinity and an immortality that 
Mrs. Eddy, in the later years of her life, 
disclaimed. Yet, Mrs. Eddy, because of 
this very faith and loyalty, was able to 
strip this one of her noblest and most 
dynamic followers of the power that 


Equal Rights 


might have set up a temporal succession 
in church affairs. With Augusta Stetson, 
who proclaimed the holiness of her leader, 
having been eliminated from temporal 
succession, by decrees that necessarily 
eliminated all others, Mrs. Eddy may yet 
become the spiritual head of the church— 
the Mother of Christian Science for all 
time. Traditions grow in religions to re- 
veal the written word. The Stetson idea 
may yet be engrafted on the Eddy idea 
from which it first came. If this seems in- 
volved, perhaps it is because it is. It 
presents the inevitable paradox. 

Mr. Dakin has taken the life of the 
founder of one of the most modern relig- 
ious movements and applied to it the 
analysis of Freudian psychology. Such 
a task calls for cold empiric courage 
and something more. It calls for inspira- 
tion. Here is a bridge of thought from 
one towering theory to another, over a 
guif that yawns between them. 


Women in ranscaucasia 


HE Transcaucasian woman is be- 
einning to participate more and 

more in public and government 
work. Twenty thousand women have been 
elected for Soviet work in all the various 
government organs, beginning with the 
village Soviets and ending with the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the Trans- 
caucasian Federation; 67,000 are em- 
ployed in industry and agriculture; 4,426 
are members of the Communist Party. 
Even in such remote districts as Akhalt- 
sikh (Georgia) or Geokchai (Azerbaijan) 
she no longer fears to be a teacher or a 
midwife nor even to become a member 
of the militia (police force). 

As for the large centers it is needless 
to speak: in Transcaucasia one encounters 
girls not only as railroad engineers but 
also as pilots. The professions, of course, 
offer much more striking data as to the 
growing participation of women in the 
constructive work of the Soviet Union: 
Azerbaijan, the most backward of all the 
republics of Transcaucasia, already has 
51 women physicians, 101 teachers, 71 
midwives, 27 artists, and even one Ori- 
entalist, a Turkic woman. In Armenia, 
and especially in Georgia, there have been, 
of course, even greater achievements in 
the field of preparing women for skilled 
work. 

The backwardness of the Eastern woman 
is especially evident in the field of literacy. 


Cuban 


INA FORCADE JACKSON of Ha- 

vana, representative of the National 
Feminist Union of Cuba, who was a guest 
at the National Woman’s Party Head- 
quarters in Washington last week, re- 
ports great activity on the part of the 
suffragists of Cuba. 


From the Soviet Union Review. 


But if the statistics of 1887 as to the 
literacy of the women of Transcaucasia 
are compared with the statistics of the 
present day, there can be noted a signifi- 
cant advancement of the Transcaucasian 
woman even in this regard, as is evident 
from the following table: 


NUMBER OF LITERATE WOMEN PER 1,000 


POPULATION 
Azerbaijan Armenia Georgia 
124 142 306 


Of course, even this percentage of lit- 
erate women is exceedingly low; never- 
theless improvement in this field is quite 
evident. 

The women of Transcaucasia are in 
general still much enslaved socially, still 
victims of ugly customs, slaves of cruel 
survivals: Kalym (purchase of brides), 
the veil, compulsory early marriage, 
religious superstitions which hinder any 
improvement in the mode of life, “sitting 
childbirths,” i. e., the use of an open- 
bottomed chair placed over a basin of 
ashes, fear of water, and so on. All this 
keeps the Transcaucasian women (the 
Azerbaijan-Turkic, Adjarian, Abkhasian, 
and Ossete women) at times in a state of 
barbaric backwardness. There is still re- 
sistance to allowing girls to attend school. 

Their antiquated mode of life does not 


let the woman pass so easily into the new 
life. From the hampering veil to the 
dagger-thrust—such are the weapons of 
antiquity in the struggle for domination 
over woman. 

But this century-old domination is com- 
ing to an end. The anti-veil campaign, 


which has spread far and wide, agitating 


even the drowsy corners of the most re- 
mote and backward districts of Trans- 
caucasia, is preparing a firm foundation 
for the future decree forbidding the veil— 
a sure guarantee that the woman of the 
Soviet East, and first of all the Trans- 
caucasian woman, will not tarry on the 
way to her final emancipation. 

Four thousand Azerbaijan-Turkic wom- 
en of Baku have already taken off the veil. 
The question of the veil continues to be 
discussed at all women’s meetings. It is 
the unanimous opinion of the women that 
it is necessary to issue a government 
decree forbidding the wearing of the veil. 

A veritable revolution in their mode of 
life has been brought about by the family 
evenings in the clubs, in which both sexes 
participate. These affairs were intro- 
duced in the Baku region this year for 
the first time. The Azerbaijan-Turkic 
women, accustomed to sitting in special 
quarters set aside for them in the clubs, 
are now participating in the work of the 
clubs on an equal footing with the male 
part of the population. 


Feminists Press for Suffrage 


“The Feminist Union is doing every 
thing in its power to speed the adoption 
of woman’s suffrage in Cuba, and Presi- 
dent Machado has given his pledge that 
women will be given the vote in a very 
short time,” Mrs. Jackson said. “Our 
work is made easier by the international 


activities of the National Woman’s Party. 
The proposal of an Equal Rights Treaty 
for all countries at the last Pan-American 
©onference, which met in Havana, 
brought about a marked advance in Fem- 
inism in Cuba.” | 

Mrs. Jackson is a member of the Cuban 
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Press Association, While in Washington 
she was invited to the President’s confer- 
ence with newspaper men and was pre- 
sented to the President and the Vice- 
President as representative of the Cuban 
Press. She was a guest at luncheon of 
the Woman’s Press Club, at which she 


Humanizing ONGRESSMAN 
Immigration Law DICKSTEIN, 
Philadelphia, Pa., > P 


poses to introduce 
a bill at the regular 
session of Congress 
_ to give to the alien husband of an Ameri- 
can citizen wife the same exemption from 
the restraints of the immigration law that 
a male citizen of the United States may 
claim for his alien wife or child under 
eighteen years of age. 

The Congressman is much concerned at 
the unsportsman-like law, as he interprets 
it, which permits an American male to go 
abroad and marry a wife and bring her 
back to this country, while it denies the 
American girl a right to pick her spouse 
abroad and bring him back, except in ac- 
cordance with quota restrictions. 

The immigration code does establish 
such equality of privilege for American 


September 16, 1929. 


Woman Prisoner Governor 

HE first woman governor of a prison 

not only in Prussia but in the whole of 
Germany is Rosa Helfers, of the Barnim- 
strasse Prison, Berlin. Although she has 
only held the appointment for a few 
months as yet, she has inaugurated a 
new system throughout the prison. Her 
whole aim is to try to rebuild the self- 
respect of the residents—she will not call 
them prisoners and addresses them as 
Mrs. or Miss. Formerly they were em- 
ployed on dirty and useless work, but 
now every effort is used to give them work 
which they like, and particularly work 
which is useful and necessary. They also 
have lessons and can be taught languages, 
while there are regular classes in the 
various branches of housecraft. 

Frau Helfers is a woman about 40 
years of age and of magnetic personality ; 
she is of massive build and height with a 
strength and vitality which would lead 
one to pass her as teacher of physical 
culture. Frau Helfers started her career 
as a kindergarten teacher and afterwards 
took up voluntary social work in prisons, 
which led to her being appointed gov- 
ernor when the State decided to appoint a 
woman. She is a Labor member in the 
Prussian Parliament, the Landtag, which 
gives her a unique opportunity of gaining 
her prison reforms. 


told something of her work as a news- 
paper woman. She said that as yet there 
were very few women in newspaper work 
in Cuba, but that the number was increas- 
ing steadily. 

A dinner was given in honor of Mrs. 
Jackson at the Woman’s Party Headquar- 


Press Comment 


citizenship for either wife or husband of 
a marriage occurring prior to June 1, 


1928. But while the New York lawmaker 


is about it, he might desirably give atten- 
tion to a similar inequality which exists 
in the cases of non-citizen alien residents 
who have been admitted for permanent 
stay. 

Under existing law visa preference ex- 
tends to the wives and unmarried chil- 
dren under twenty-one years of age of 
alien residents in the United States who 
have been lawfully admitted. But the 
preference does not extend to the hus- 
bands of lawfully admited alien women. 

There is now pending a case of a Phila- 
delphia resident, whose wife and children 
came into the country under quota pro- 
visions, the wife having already filed her 
first citizenship papers. The husband, 
through force of peculiar circumstances, 
came into the country on a visitor’s cer- 
tificate, which now, several times ex- 


Feminist Notes 


Heads Advertising Women | 
LORENCE M. DART is the newly 
elected president of the Federation 

of Women’s Advertising Clubs of the 
World. Miss Dart has been twice presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Club of Adver- 
tising Women. Miss Dart, as a member 
of the McLain-Simpers advertising organi- 
zation, is stated to have purchased mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of space in news- 
papers, magazines and other advertising 
mediums. She began the study of adver- 
tising shortly after leaving high school, 
working at the office during the day and 
at night school during the evenings. 


Chilean Women to Be Enfranchised 
ITH the passage of the new code of 
internal administration, now before 
the Chilean Congress, Chile will be the 
first Latin-American country to adopt 
woman suffrage on an extensive scale, as 
this code gives women and foreigners the 
right to vote in municipal elections, says 
an article in the September issue of Chile, 
a monthly survey of Chilean affairs, pub- 
lished in New York. So far, only one 
State in Brazil and one Province in Ar- 
gentina have given even a limited voting 
privilege to women. 
“The women of Chile are well prepared 
to assume this grave responsibility,” the 
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ters. Guests at the dinner were Ruth 
Jones, president of the Woman’s Press 
Club of Washington; Gurley Edwards of 
the Washington Herald; Nina E. Allen- 
der, Mabel Vernon, Angelina Carabelli, 
Mabel Van Dyke, Louise Wier, Lillian 
Robinson, and Mary Moss Wellborn. 


tended, is about to lapse. Under the law 
he must return to Europe and wait his 
turn under the quota, two years, and pos- 
sibly more, without preference, separated 
from his family, sacrificing his bread- 
winning business established here. If he 
were in this country, legally admitted for 
permanent stay, his wife and children 
would be entitled to preference in the 
quota. 

The separation of the family is just as 
poignant, the economic problem of the 
family is even more difficult than it would 
be if the breadwinner were here and his 
dependents abroad. The human and eco- 
nomic appeal for equality of husband and 
wife under the law is convincing. 

Immigration officials, all the way up to 
and including Secretary Davis, have ex- 
pressed their sympathy. But their hands 
are tied. The remedy ought to be a recog- 
nized duty of Congress when it shall meet 
for general legislation. 


article states. “Chile was one of the first 
Latin-American countries to admit women 
to the higher branches of study in her 
universities, and consequently the first to 
graduate women doctors and lawyers. 
Chilean women writers, artists, sculptors, 
musicians—and at least one physician-- 
have won international fame.” 

Proof of the abilities of Chilean women 
in diverse fields is given in a picture of 
the women’s first brigade of Magallanes, 
the world’s southermost city. “As ener- 
getic ladies these firewomen,” the maga- 
zine observes, “probably can make things 
hot for men—but otherwise their business 
is to keep things cool.” 


Woman a Successful Builder 

WOMAN in Chicago is active head 

of a company that in four years has 
erected 150 buildings, with a total aggre- 
gate value of approximately $5,000,000. 
She began without any experience, but 
with determination to succeed, and she is 
now acclaimed by men in the business 
in Chicago as a consequential member of 
their group. 

She is Emma C. Kennet, head of the 
Kennett Construction Company. Several 
years ago she was a secretary in the office 
of a realtor and subdivider. 

Later, when it became necessary for her 
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to find a way to help support her baby 
and two small children, she advertised 
that she would build homes for persons 
who owned a lot. She confined her first 
activities to building only two-flat dwell- 
ings. Later she concentrated on building 
three-flat homes. Now she is specializing 
on six-flat buildings. 


Retains Own Residence 
HE right of a married school teacher 
to remain in the district where she has 
legally established herself as a permanent 
teacher by teaching three years or more 
was upheld by the California Supreme 
Court recently in denying a hearing to 
the Board of Education of Stockton, 
which attempted to force Ruth Snyder 
Dutart to teach in a school for tubercular 
children outside the district because she 
chose to marry during her teaching 
career. 
The ruling upholds the Superior Court 
and the State District Court of Appeal, 
which stated that compelling a teacher to 


serve in a tubercular school is too severe | 


a penalty for becoming married. 
Mrs. Dutart has taught in the Stockton 
schools seven years. 


Dr. Gleditsch Promoted 

LLEN GLEDITSCH has recently 
E, been appointed professor in chemis- 
try at the University of Oslo. Since 1916 
she has been an associate professor at 
that university. 

She traveled in the United States in 
1913-1914 under the auspices of the 
American-Scandinavian Scholarship Foun- 
dation. On that occasion Smith College 


bestowed upon her a doctorate. 


Miss Gleditsch is an author of scientific 
works. As president of the International 
Federation of University Women, she has 
lectured in many countries. Last winter 
she attended the convention of the Ameri- 
ean Association of University Women. 
Her visit was made partly to arouse in- 
terest in scholarships for university 
women to study in countries other than 
their own. 


Woman Successful Bus Operator 
N important link in the new Seattle- 
San Francisco-New York bus line 
was developed by a woman, Emma Cold- 
iron, owner and manager of the Blue 
Mountain Transportation Company, from 
Boise, Idaho, to Pendleton, Oregon. Al- 
though Mrs, Coldiron has now sold her 
holdings to the big coast-to-coast transit 
system, she still retains her line from 
Pendleton to Spokane, Washington. 

In 1913, when a new lumber camp was 
opened four miles from Hoquiam, Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Coldiron invested her meagre 
savings in two second-hand Fords and es- 
tablished a bus service between town and 
camp. This was the humble beginning 


of one of the largest and most up-to-date 
transport companies operating in the 
Northwest. Mrs. Coldiron not only pro- 
vides for passengers, but was the first per- 


son to put on a modern freight motor sys- 
‘tem in the West, designing the coaches 


herself, so that they were dustproof. — 


Feminism Important in China 

N the revolutionary changes taking 

place in China, Feminism is “a factor 
possessing immeasurable potentialities,” 
Mrs. William Hung, leader among Chinese 
women and wife of Professor Hung, dean 
of Yenching University, said in speaking 
before the Women’s City Club in Bos- 
ton recently. 

“By reason of tradition and long usage 
there has been a wide difference between 
the social status of man and woman, a 
difference which is due chiefly to the in- 
equality of education; but the national 
government now advocates equality in 
education, and the younger generation is 
taking as a matter of course the new posi- 
tion achieved by women. Women may 
now hold property in their own right and 
enter into contracts. 

“A great many women cannot read,” 
she stated, “but the progressive women 
are interested both in social conditions 
and the practical problems of the home. 
We have in China the Ladies’ Magazine, 
similar to the women’s periodicals in 
America, which is very popular with 
women readers. It publishes articles 
about the political problems of China, 
and about international problems, about 


women holding office, and about those who 


are otherwise prominent, as well as infor- 
mation and advice dealing with all de- 
partments of the home.” 


Aviation Training for Women 


OMEN have the benefits for the first 
time in the United States of a train. 
ing course in aviation, which was inaugu- 
rated at New York University, September 
16, according to an announcement by Ro- 
land H. Spaulding, director of the Curtiss 
Ground School at the university. Such 
has been the increasing interest among 
women in aeronautics that the establish- 
ment of facilities for their instruction has 
become a necessity, Mr. Spaulding said. 
The program of study is made up of the 
courses required of approved flying 
schools by the Department of Commerce, 
and is substantially the same as that 
offered to men. 


Appointed Railroad President 


RS. THOMAS C. Bickett of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, has been appointed 
president of the State-owned North Caro- 
lina railroad. Mrs. Bickett is the widow 
of a former Governor of North Carolina, 
and the present Governor, O. Max Gard- 
ner, appointed her to head the railroad. 


Equal Rights 


Quebec Women May Win Right 
PPROVAL in principle of the admis- 
sion of women to the practice of law 
has been given by the Quebec bar. The 
vote stood 9 to 8, but no difficulty is ex- 
pected when the necessary bill comes be- 
fore the provincial Legislature, a staff 
representative of Labor reports. Quebec 
is the only province in the Dominion of 
Canada where women are not allowed to 
vote. 


Two Million Dollar Fund 
Treasurer's Report 
EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL, C. P. A., Auditor 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to Sep- 
tember 15, 1929, $1,637,256.43. 
Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, September 1 to 15, 1929: 


Miss Esther B. McLaughlin, N. Y.................... $1.00 
Mrs. Gertrude Capen Whitney, Ga.................. 3.00 
Migs GeMeTIOVS Cu. 1.00 
Miss Mary Alice Matthews, D. C.................... 1.00 
Mrs. Gertrude Bustill Mossell, Pa................ 10.00 
Mrs. Madie L. Quillen ae Porto Rico.. 10.44 
Mrs. Stephen H. P. Pell, N. Y....................... 100.00 
Miss Hildegarde Hamilton, Va........................ 3.00 


Mrs. Elizabeth T. Kent, Calif................... 100.00 
Per Montana Branch : 
(Branch retaining dues in excess of 25c) 


Miss Semine Saterstrum.............................. 25 
20 
Miss Esther O. 25 
20 
Miss Jennie Peterson (Idaho).................... 25 
Mrs. Marjorie E. Anderson.......................... 25 
25 
‘Mrs. Aurelia Lewis McAllister (including 
$2 subscription to BquaL RIGHTS)........ 2.25 
Sale of wood from new Headquarters............ 4.00 
Rent of rooms at Headquarters...................... 609.50 
59.40 


Per Equal Rights Committee: 


Total receipts, September 1 to 15, 1929....$1,428.35 


Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to Sep- 


Clause for a Gift by Will to the 
National Woman’s Party 

Believing that women should have 
Equal Rights and opportunities with 
men before the law, in the pro- 
fessions, in industry, in education, in 
the church, in the home, and in the 
conduct of our Government, I give 
to the National Woman’s Party, a 
corporation of Washington, D. C., 
to further its work for the advance- 
ment of women. 
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